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Theological Seminary, Andover, Sept. 20, 1823. 

To the Reverend Professor Woods ; 
Rev. and Dear Sir, 
By the direction of our fellow students, we take this method to request for 
publication a copy of your Lecture, lately delivered in the Seminary, on the 
Objection to the Inspiration of the Evangelists and Apostles, Jrom their man- 
ner of quoting texts from the Old Testament. We are aware it is unusual for a 
Professor to publish a single Lecture, which makes a part of his regular course. 
But, as the subject is specially important at the present day ; as it is not easy 
to find any author who treats it in a satisfactory manner ; as there is reason to 
think the publication of the Lecture will result in immediate and extensive 
good ; and as your life is devoted to the welfare of this Seminary, and the 
church of God ; we hope you will not hesitate to comply with our wishes. 

Theological Seminary, Dec. 12, 1823. 
To the Students of the Seminary ; 
Gentlemen, 
In compliance with your request, and with the advice of my respected Col- 
leagues, I have at length consented to the publication of the following Lecture. 
I have also added notes on the topics suggested by your Committee. You will 
bear in mind, that this is one of six Lectures, which I delivered in my regular 
course, on the subject of Inspiration. The particular subject of this Lecture, 
is one on which every theological Student, first or last, finds himself perplexed 
with difficulties. It was the consideration of these difficulties in the Lecture- 
Room, and an attempt, from year to year, to present the subject in a clear and 
satisfactory light, which had the principal influence in bringing my mind to its 
present state. — My confidence in the soundness of the principles, advanced in 
this Lecture, is greatly strengthened by the opinion of the Rev. Professor 
Stcart, who, after a much more critical examination of the subject than could 
be expected of me, has come to the same conclusion ; and also by the fact, that 
these principles agree, in a good measure, with the views expressed by Sykes, 
and occasionally by Doddridge, Michaelis, H. Owen, Schleusner, Storr, Kui- 
noel, and other commentators. I am most indebted to the first of these au- 
thors, who, though in my apprehension, very erroneous, respecting some impor- 
tant doctrines of Christianity, has more valuable thoughts on this particular 
subject, than any other writer within my knowledge. It will be seen that I 
have, here and there, adopted his mode of reasoning, and, in a few instances, 
somewhat of his phraseology. The whole is submitted to your candid perusal, 
with the hope, that it may have some influence in promoting your knowledge 
of God's holy word, and your future success in teaching it to others. 

L. WOODS. 



LECTURE. 



An objection has often been raised against the inspi- 
ration of the Evangelists and Apostles, from the manner 
in which they make quotations from the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. The objection is summarily this ; 

The writers of the New Testament make quotations from 
the Old Testament incorrectly; that is, the quotations do not 
exactly agree with the passages which are meant to be quoted. 
The writers sometimes apply the texts quoted to subjects en- 
tirely different from those to which they were applied by the 
original writers. Sometimes texts are both quoted incorrectly, 
and applied to a wrong subject, in the same instance. In 
many places, the writers quote, as predictions, texts which were 
not intended to be predictions. Such mistakes, the objector 
says, are utterly inconsistent with the supposition, that the wrir 
ters were divinely inspired. 

The consideration of this objection, so far as the diffi- 
culties arising from various readings, and other appro- 
priate subjects of Biblical criticism, are concerned, be- 
longs directly to the Department of Sacred Literature. 
It belongs to me to consider the objection merely as it 
respects the inspiration of the JVew Testament. And as I 
can consistently devote only one Lecture to the subject? 



the most I can accomplish will be, to bring distinctly be- 
fore you the principles, on which the proper solution of 
the difficulty rests, and to adduce as many 'instances of 
quotation, as may be sufficient to illustrate and confirm 
those principles. — You will perceive, however, that the 
conclusiveness of my reasoning on this subject, must de- 
pend, in a measure, on the result of discussions, which 
belong appropriately to another department. 

We begin with the texts which are thought to be 
quoted, as predictions, and which are represented by 
the Evangelists as being fulfilled. These, you are well 
aware, have been made an occasion of violent objections 
against the New Testament Collins, with deep-rooted 
hostility against the whole system of Christianity, but in 
a manner very artful and plausible, endeavours by this 
argument to undermine the authority of the Christian 
Scriptures. The design of his book on the Grounds of 
the Christian Religion, is to show, that the first publish- 
ers of the gospel laid the whole support of the Christian 
religion on pretended Jewish prophecies, applied in a 
sense entirely contrary to their plain, original meaning; 
that those prophecies which are cited in the New Tes- 
tament in proof of Christianity, are only allegorical proofs ; 
i. e. no proofs ; and accordingly, that the only argument 
in support of Christianity, is false. 

Others have been led, by that manner of citing proph- 
ecies, to which I allude, to speculate loosely in regard 
to the origin of the New Testament, and to give up the 
plenary inspiration and infallibility of the writers. 

The objection, in whatever form it is brought for- 
ward, obviously implies, that there is some reed mistake or 
error in the manner of quotation. Otherwise, it is wholly 
insignificant. 



Now with regard to those passages in the New Tes- 
tament, in which real predictions are quoted from the 
Old, there can be no difficulty. The quotations may 
not, indeed, be made in the exact language of the proph- 
ets ; and they may be cited in one place In a manner 
somewhat different from what they are in another. 
But, in regard to this subject, what more can we desire, 
than that a writer should distinctly show us, what pas- 
sage he means to quote as a prediction ? It can be of 
no consequence to us, whether he does this by citing 
the whole passage exactly ; or by citing exactly such a 
part of it, as will satisfy us to what prediction he refers ; 
or by giving the substance of the passage in other words, 
and this more or less briefly, as the case may require ; 
or by merely referring to the place, where the predic- 
tion is found. All these methods of citation or reference 
are in good use with writers of the first character ; so 
that either of them may be employed, without any mis- 
take or impropriety. And you must be sensible, that it 
is frequently a matter of great convenience, both in 
speaking and writing, and a means too of making the 
most favorable impression, to quote in the most summa- 
ry Wa y- To make out a quotation fully, and in the very 
words of the author, we often find not only unnecessary, 
but disadvantageous. These remarks are specially ap- 
plicable to predictions which were generally regarded 
as most important, and which were of course most fa- 
miliar to those, for whose sake they were cited in the 
New Testament. ^ 

Without entering on the inquiry, which of the partic- 
ular passages, quoted in the New Testament, as being 
fulfilled or accomplished, are real predictions ; I will just 
remark, that predictions may be contained in many pas- 
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sages in the Old Testament, which are in some respects 
involved in great perplexity and obscurity. Obscurity 
in these cases may arise from a great variety of causes. 
In the first place, the books of the Old Testament were 
written in a distant period of time, and in a language 
which has- long since ceased to be used by any nation or 
society of men. They were written too in circumstances, 
which can be known to us but very imperfectly at best. 
Farther, the Authors of the Old Testament, especially 
of those parts which contain prophecy and poetry, wrote 
in a manner exceedingly diverse from any thing which is 
common among us. Frequently, and sometimes with 
great abruptness, they pass from one subject to another, 
without giving the least notice of the transition. This, 
however contrary to common usage at the present time, 
must be considered as having been perfectly natural in 
that state of mental excitement, to which the inspired 
writers were raised. Who can suppose that a mind, el- 
evated by divine influence, like the mind of Isaiah, or 
the mind of David in some of the Psalms, or of John in 
the Apocalypse, could, in the movement of its thoughts, 
have been subject to the same rubs of rhetoric or logic, 
as the minds of literary men at ttoS day? We are then 
to be very cautious in concluding, that a passage in the 
Old Testament was not intended to be understood as a 
prophecy, because it is attended with obscurity ; or be- 
cause it is not introduced, as a prophecy, formally and 
distinctly, as we should expect it would be at the pres- 
ent day ; or because it stands closely connected with 
what relates to different subjects. Nor are we to con- 
clude, that a passage in the Old Testament is not a re- 
al prediction, because its accomplishment is nowhere 
mentioned either in those Scriptures which were subse- 



quently written, or in any other history to which we can 
hare access. The, history of such accomplishment may 
be brought to light at some future time ; or it may have 
been lost beyond recovery. But surely, our ignorance, 
however occasioned, can make no difference as to the 
truth or the signification of God's word, or the occur- 
rence of events corresponding with it. Before attempt- 
ing to judge on this point, we ought to attend carefully 
to the remarks above made ; and we ought above all to 
be sure, that we have a familiar acquaintance with the 
mode of writing which was in use among the Hebrews, 
especially with the peculiarities of their prophetic style, 
and also with that whole compass of events in divine 
providence, which stands related to prophecy. While 
we have but an imperfect acquaintance with this impor- 
tant branch of sacred science, as is likely to be always 
the case with us, we are not to be surprised, if we find 
ourselves greatly perplexed with the difficulties of the 
subject now under consideration.* 

But it is said, that many passages are apparently 
quoted, as predictions, actually fulfilled under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, which, after all, we can by no means 
regard as predictions, unless we give up ourselves to the 
wildest absurdities of mystical interpretation. The ques- 
tion to be considered, is, whether there is in reality any 
thing in the manner of quoting from the Old Testament 
here referred to, which disproves the inspiration of those 
who wrote the New. 

The first remark I have to offer on this subject, is, 
that the manner of quoting, now referred to, does not 
necessarily imply, that the passage quoted is a prediction, 
or that it is regarded as such by the writer who quotes 

* See Note A. 



it. The phrase, iva nAifpeoOq, " that it might be fulfill- 
ed," and other phrases of the like kind, are indeed used, 
and very properly, to introduce a real prediction which 
is accomplished ; but not for this purpose only. They 
are often used, and with equal propriety, — I say not in 
the way of accommodation, because that word, unhappily, 
has been employed by certain writers to express a doc- 
trine, which I .think utterly inconsistent with the char- 
acter of Christ and his apostles, — but, to denote a mere 
comparison of similar events, — to signify that the thing 
spoken of answers to the words of a prophet, or that his 
words may justly be applied to it ; and so may relate to 
what was said by an inspired writer in describing a char- 
acter which formerly appeared, or in relating an event 
which formerly took place, as well as to a real predic- 
tion. Accordingly, we might take a passage, where it 
is said, such a thing was done that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, or that what was spok- 
en by the prophet was fulfilled, and might, in many in- 
stances, express the same thing by such phraag&as these; 
the declaration of the prophet had an accomplishment in 
what took place $ or his words may be aptly applied to it 9 
or they very properly express it ; or his observation is true 
in reference to the present case ; or this thing is like what 
the prophet describes*. 

According to this view, the passages referred to are 
cited in the way of illustration. And a thorough atten- 
tion to the subject will convince you, that this mode of 
illustrating and impressing the truth, was very common, 
at the time the New Testament was written, — and is 
indeed common at the present time, and is obviously 
proper at all times. Now surely, it can be no objection 
* See Note B. 
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against the inspiration of the New Testament writers, 
that, in their narrations and instructions, they made use 
of the common methods of illustration. You might as well 
object to their inspiration, because they made use of the 
language then in common use. If men are led by the 
Holy Spirit to give instruction, they will be led to do it 
in the most suitable manner. But what is that manner of 
instruction, which is the most suitable ? It is that which 
experience has proved convenient, and which practice 
has made common ; that, in which we employ the forms 
of speech, the figures, the modes of reasoning and of il- 
lustration, wjiich others around us most frequently em- 
ploy, and which are likely to convey our meaning most 
clearly, and impress it most deeply. — If the writers of 
the New Testament did nothing more than this ; there 
can surely be no objection from this quarter against their 
being inspired. 

Now is it not the almost universal practice of good 
writers, to make quotations from previous writers, for 
the purpose of giving a varied and more impressive^ il- 
lustration of what they would teach ? If there is any 
book, which is held in high repute, on account of its an- 
tiquity, the name of its author, or the excellence of its 
contents ; from such a book quotations are frequently 
made. And they are made, not merely to prove a doc- 
trine which is doubted or denied, but to give additional 
force to truths commonly received, and to obligations 
commonly acknowledged. Nor can any one doubt, that 
quotations from such a book are well adapted to pro- 
duce such an effect. By means of them, the particular 
truths affirmed become associated with circumstances, 
which impart to them a new interest, and a higher au- 
thority. 
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These remarks apply with peculiar force to the wri- 
ters of the New Testament, with regard to their prac- 
tice of quoting from the Old Testament. AH the cir- 
cumstances which can be supposed, in any case, to influ- 
ence writers to quote freely from others, were combin- 
ed in their case. In the first place, they held the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament in the highest reverence. 
They were taught by the prophets, and by Christ him- 
self, to regard those Scriptures as of divine authority — 
as the word of God — the guide of their life — the basis 
of alt true religion. What stronger reason than this 
could they possibly have, for making contiqual citations 
from those Scriptures ? 

Another circumstance which must naturally have in- 
fluenced them to quote abundantly from the books of 
the Old Testament, was, that they had so few books 
* besides. And this is connected with another circum- 
stance ; namely ; that they were in the habit of consult- 
ing their sacred books so constantly, and with such, ear- 
nest and devout attention, that they became thoroughly 
and very intimately acquainted with them. The 
historical facts, the doctrines, prefcepts, promises, 
threats, and the language in which all these were, con- 
veyed ; — the metaphors, similes, allegories, types, and 
all the peculiarities of style, found in the Scriptures, 
were perfectly familiar to the writers of the New Tes- 
tament, and were wrought, as elements, into the babits 
of their minds. They imbibed not only the general 
spirit of their sacred books, but the very mode of thinking, 
and the mode of speaking, there exhibited Whenever 
they undertook to treat any subject, they seemed imme- 
diately to recur to passages in the Old Testament, which 
either treated the same subject, or would supply some. 
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useful illustration of it. In many instances, they em- 
ployed the language of the Scriptures, as their own, it 
being not only better suited to their purpose, but more 
familiar to them, than any other. 

Were the writers of the New Testament chargeable 
with any singularity in this ? Do not we proceed in the 
same manner ? And is not the practice so familiar, that 
we often do it insensibly ? In our letters, in common 
discourse, in prayer, and in the more formal statement 
and vindication of divine truth, we frequently use the 
language of Scripture, — sometimes in the way of exact 
quotation, and sometimes by quoting part of a passage, 
or part of several passages, just as the case requires. 
And it is found that Christians do this very much in 
proportion to the reverence they feel for the Bible, and 
the diligence with which they study it. Just take such 
authors as Owen, Leighton, Watts, Doddridge, John 
Newton, and Edwards, and see how considerable a pro- 
portion of their writings consists of partial or entire 
quotations from Scripture, or allusions to it. 

The writers of the New Testament do what is prop 
er and justifiable in itself, and consistent with common 
practice, not only in the fact of making frequent quota- 
tions from Scripture, but in the design and manner of mak- 
ing them. It is necessary to insist particularly on this 
point ; as it is here the chief difficulty lies. — What then 
is the design of those quotations in the New Testament, 
where it is evident no prediction is concerned ? 1 answer, 
it is the enforcement of some religious truth, or the illus- 
tration of some important fact A quotation, in any case, 
manifestly answers such a design, if the words are suited to 
express the thing intended, though used originally for anoth- 
er purpose; or if without such exact suitableness in the 
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words, the general principle involved in the original use, was 
the same as that which is involved in the quotation. But 
the quotation answers the design most remarkably, when 
suitableness of words and sameness of general principle 
are combined. Take for an example, the quotation in 

Matt. ii. 15, from the Prophet Hosea, xi. 1, >" Out 

of Egypt have I called my Son." In the first place, 
these words are perfectly suited to express the fact, to 
which they are applied by the Evangelist. Jesus was 
the Son of God, and was by divine direction, brought up 
out of Egypt, as soon as circumstances admitted. This 
suitableness of the words would alone be sufficient to 
evince the propriety of the quotation. And yet it is to 
be remembered, that the words, as used by the prophet, 
had nothing of the nature of a prediction, — being a plain 
statement of a fact, which had long before taken place. 
Besides this, the thing denoted by Son, in the Evangel- 
ist, was very different from what was denoted by it in 
the prophet. The Evangelist referred to the Saviour; 
the prophet to the Israelitish nation. Both of these 
were indeed'properly called " son of God," though for 
very different reasons. Again ; it is to be remember- 
ed, that the event which was denoted by God's calling 
his Son out of Egypt, was very different in the last case, 
from what it was in the former ; and yet the two events 
were, with perfect propriety, expressed by the same 
words. As, therefore, the last event was justly and 
properly expressed by the language which the prophet 
had used to express the former, the Evangelist evident- 
ly did right in quoting it as he did. 

%ut in this instance, there was something more than 
mere suitableness in the words. The principle of the di- 
vine government was, in both cases, the same. In bring- 
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ing the children ofMsrael out of Egypt, the event in- 
tended by the Prophet, God showed his kindness to his 
people, — his care to protest apd deliver them, — his faith- 
Jvlness in executing his promise. He showed the same 
kindness and care, and faithfulness in respect to his holy 
child Jesus, in the event described by the Evangelist. 

Now it must be considered as a proof of consummate 
judgment in the Evangelist, to borrow language from the 
Prophet to express an event, which it is perfectly suited 
to express, and which, moreover, involves the same prin- 
ciple of divine administration in his application of it, with 
that referred to by the Prophet. And surely consum- 
mate judgment in a writer, can never disprove his^inspi- 
ration.* 

In Matt ii. 17, 18, another instance occurs of a quo- 
tation, made for the purpose of illustration merely. Here 
the Evangelist quotes a passage from Jeremiah, to set 
forth the great distress which prevailed, when Herod 
destroyed the children. " Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the Prophet, saying, ' In Rama 
was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and 
great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they are not." In this 
case, the words, which described the distress formerly 
occasioned in Rama by the captivity of Ephraim and* 
Manasseh, are suited to describe the distress occasioned 
in Bethlehem by the slaughter of the infants. There 
is no necessity of making out that the cry of distress, in 
the last case, was in Rama ; or that the calamity fell 
particularly upon Rachel, in other words, upon Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; or that the occasion of the distress was 
the same, as in the former case. The words denoting 

• See Note C. 
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the place of the former distress, and the tribes on which 
it fell in consequence of their captivity, might not be ap- 
plicable to the latter case. But in both cases there was 
great mourning. And Matthew, being familiarly ac- 
quainted with the impressive language used by the 
Prophet in reference to the former calamity, was natu- 
rally led to use it, as descriptive of the latter. And cer- 
tainly no language could have been better suited to make 
a just impression of the dreadful alarm and overwhelm- 
ing grief, occasioned by the cruelty of Herod;— -espe- 
cially when it is considered, that the language of the 
Prophet not only described, in very proper and glowing 
colors, the grief which prevailed in Bethlehem, but 
would of course be associated, in the minds of those for 
whom Matthew wrote, with the remembrance of former 
calamities, and so become still more impressive. 

.There is no passage quoted so frequently by the wri- 
ters of the New Testament, as that from Isaiah vi, 
where God said to the Prophet ; "Go and tell this peo- 
ple, hear ye indeed, but understand not ; see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and convert, and be heal- 
ed." The character of the people in the time of Isaiah, 
and the course of divine providence towards them, were 
described truly in these words. The. character of the 
people in Christ's time, and afterwards, was generally 
the same as in the Prophet's time, and the conduct of 
God towards them was the same. Accordingly, the 
New Testament writers often describe that character of 
the people, and that conduct of divine providence, as 
they appeared inChrist's time, in the language of the Pro- 
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phet. They say, that which was spoken by the Proph- 
et, was fulfil led in incorrigible sinners in their day. And 
we say, it is fulfilled in incorrigible sinners in our day. 
We describe their case in the same language, as the 
Prophet used for a similar purpose in his day. And 
how could we do it more exactly, or more affectingly ? 

The same view is to be taken of the quotation from 
Isa. xxix. 13, in Matt. xv. 7, 8, 9. The men of Christ's 
time were of the same hypocritical character, as those 
iv ho were contemporary with Isaiah. It was therefore 
perfectly proper to describe them in the same language. 
And Christ represented the words as having been spok- 
en by the Prophet of them, that is, of all hypocrites 
like them, " Well did Esaias prophesy of you, — This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me." 

This practice of quoting from the Old Testament for 
the general purpose of illustration, is not only proper in 
itself, but is, as I have already hinted, perfectly confor- 
mable to common practice. What is more common at 
the present day, than to illustrate the truths and duties 
of religion by a familiar citation of texts from the holy 
Scriptures? We do this sometimes in a more formal, 
and sometimes in a less formal manner. When the case 
seems to reqtiire it, we quote a particular passage ex- 
actly, naming the book, chapter, and verse. In other 
cases, we quote the substance and general sense of a 
passage, in a condensed form, without regard to the ex- 
act words of Scripture. And sometimes we make an 
intelligible allusion to a part of Scripture which is well 
understood, without actually quoting either the words, 
or the sense. Thus we say, such a view of a subject is 
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according to what Christ taught his disciples of the 
character of those who are blessed ;— or according to 
the direction he gave respecting the treatment , of a 
brother who offends ; — -or according to the final commis- 
sion he gave his apostles ; — or according to Paul's ac- 
count of justification by faith. Or we say, that Paul's 
account of the strife between the flesh and the spirit 
applies to the case of every believer, — taking it for 
granted that every one recollects what that account is. 
It is, then, perfectly evident, that the liberties which 
the New Testament writers use, as to the manner of 
making quotations from the Old Testament, are by no 
means greater, than common practice sanctions. And it 
is evident too, that, for the most part, they are liberties 
of the same general character with those which we 
think proper at the present day. 

The writers of the New Testament make quotations 
in the same way with us, in another respect; that 
is ; they frequently apply texts of Scripture in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that in which they were originally ap- 
plied. If the texts quoted are well adapted to the par* 
ticular truth, which we would illustrate by them, or if 
they are suited to express the general truth, originally 
expressed, in the particular form now intended ; we 
deem it sufficient. For example. In our confessions to 
God, we use the words of David, in the fifty first Psalm ; 
- — " Against thee, thee only have I sinned, and done this 
evil in thy sight." David made this confession to God 
on a particular occasion, and with reference to a par- 
ticular sin, namely, his sin in the matter of Uriah ; which 
was in some peculiar sense directed against God. But 
as every sin is committed against God, and as it is this 
opposition to God, which is the highest aggravation of 
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sin; we consider it perfectly proper, in every case, to 
confess our sins in the very words of David. — We bor- 
row the language of Scripture, when we speak of offer- 
ing up our evening sacrifice. And yet no such thing as a 
real sacrifice is intended. But as sacrifice was formerly 
one mode of religious worship, and indeed an essential 
part of it, and as the language which was used in rela- 
tion to it, is invested with a high degree of sacredness ; 
we consider it suitable to use the same language to rep- 
resent our religious worship. In such cases we quote 
sentences, or parts of sentences, from the Old Testa- 
inept, for the purpose of expressing something very dif- 
ferent, in certain respects, from that to which they 
were originally applied. In the same manner, the lan- 
guage which described the attendance of the people 
upon the Temple worship, — their watching at wisdom's 
gates, and waiting at the posts of her doors, the resi- 
dence of God in the Sanctuary, the sacred fire, the in- 
cense, &c, are familiarly borrowed by Christians, to ex- 
press the different parts of their religious services. And 
we might very properly say, in a time of earnest atten- 
tion to religion, — that is fulfilled which was spoken by 
wisdom in the Proverbs ; " Blessed is the man that hear- 
eth me, watching at my gates, and waiting at the posts 
of my doors." And if we would describe the happiness 
which Christians enjoy in the work of religion, we might 
properly say, that Scripture is fulfilled, which declares ; 
u Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace." 

I might illustrate the frequency and the propriety of 

this manner of making quotations, by a reference to our 

practice in regard to the Classics. For example, if we 

would show that we think it necessary to guard very 

3 
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watchfully against an enemy, especially when he prof- 
fers kindness, we make a quotation from Virgil, and say ; 
Timco Danaos et dona fercntes. 1 fear the Cheeks, even 
when they offer presents. When we would describe those 
who indulge a causeless discontent, or who are not duly 
sensible of the happiness of their condition, We quote a 
line from the Georgics ; " O fortunatos nimium, sua si 
bona norint." Virgil applied it to husbandmen ; but we 
apply it generally. If we would say that a man, while 
endeavouring to avoid one danger, falls, or is likely to 
fall into another, we quote a Latin proverb ; " Incidit in 
Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim." * He who would 
escape Chary bdis, falls into Scylla." — If we would 'ex- 
press our fixed determination, or the determination of 
others, to destroy any place ; we quote the often-repeat- 
ed phrase of the Roman Senate, " Delenda est Cartha* 
go" by which they meant to keep up an unconquerable 
resolution for the destruction of that rival city. — If we 
would express, rather contemptuously, our disbelief of 
any thing advanced by others, or would show strongly 
that we think it incredible ; we quote a phrase from 
Horace ; " Credat Judseus Apella." — Such citations from 
Latin authors might, properly enough, if we chose, be 
introduced by a phraseology similar to what is used by 
the writers of the New Testament. We might say, this 
is a fulfilment, — or a new fulfilment of what was said by 
the poet— or it is according to the words of the poet — or 
it is as the poet says. — You perceive, then, that our com- 
mon method of quoting from the Classics, as well as 
from the Scriptures, is substantially like that which has 
been objected to in the writers of the New Testament 
But it is said, that Matthew quotes a sentence from 
the Old Testament, which is not to be found there* 
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Matt. ii. 23. "And Jesus came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the Prophets, — He shall be called a Nazarene" As 
no such passage as this is found in the Prophets, the 
quotation is supposed to be a sufficient proof that Mat- 
thew made a mistake, and of course, th$t he was not 
under the infallible guidance of the Spirit. But such a 
supposition may, on farther inquiry, appear without any 
sufficient grounds. Indeed, I think this passage may 
furnish a happy illustration of the principle, on which 
quotations are frequently made. — Nazareth, and those 
who dwelt there, were in the time of our Saviour, held 
in general contempt ; as appears from John i. 46 ; vii. 52, 
and other places. To be called a Nazarene was, there- 
fore, to be disgraced,— to be represented as base and 
despicable. It is admitted thai the Prophets nowhere 
used the particular expression concerning Christ, which 
is found in Matthew. In their day, it might have been 
no mark of reproach ; so that, had they used the phrase 
then, it might not have conveyed the meaning intended. 
But did they not in various ways foretell that the Mes- 
siah should be despised ? that he should be reproach- 
ed, as base and contemptible, and treated with insult ? 
And was not this the same, as was afterwards signified 
by his being called a Nazarene? Was not this a sum- 
mary way, and a very forcible way, of expressing the 
very thing which was predicted ? And must we not 
consider the fact of his having lived for a time, with his 
indigent parents, in so despised a place as Nazareth, and 
thus coming to bear the name of a Nazarene, as at least 
one accomplishment of the various predictions repre- 
senting the reproach and contempt which were to fall 
upon him ? 
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Here I would advert to one noticeable circumstance, 
and submit to your consideration, whether it does not 
favor the view just given of this quotation. The Evan- 
gelist does not say, that was fulfilled which was spoken 
by « the Prophet" or any particular Prophet by name, — 
as we should suppose he would have done, bad he re- 
ferred to what was expressly predicted by any one 
Prophet in particular; — but he says, that was fulfilled, 
" which was spoken by the Prophets ;" — that is, as we 
may properly understand it, that took place which was 
agreeable to the representation made by the Prophets in 
different places, respecting the contempt which should be 
cast on the Saviour. — According to this view, the Evan- 
gelist refers to a real prediction ; but to a prediction not 
found expressly in any one place, but gathered from va- 
rious places ; — a prediction taken not from the exact 
words, but from the sense of the Prophets. 

If these remarks on the subject are correct, there is 
not the least need of supposing, with some writers, that 
the prediction referred to by Matthew, has been lost 
from the Hebrew Scriptures ; — nor is there any need 
of supposing, with others, particularly Henry Owen, that 
Matthew refers to a passage in Judges, where it was 
said of Samson, that he should be a Nazarite unto God, 
— a very different thing indeed from Christ's being call- 
ed a Nazarene.* 

There may possibly be some other solution of the diffi- 
culty belonging to the passage now under consideration. 
But if there should be no other, this would be sufficient 
to show, that no objection against the inspiration of the 
Evangelist, arising from this quotation, can have any 
force. For, plainly, it is just as consistent with the in- 

** See Note D. 
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spiration of a writer, that he should quote the meaning 
of the prophets, gathered correctly from different places, 
as that he should quote the express words used in one 
particular place. 

It has been thought, that the writers of the New Tes- 
tament quote not only imperfectly, but incorrectly, in 
other instances, where we shall find, on candid inquiry, 
that no such charge lies against them. As 2 Cor. vi. 18. 
44 And I will be a father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and my daughters, saith the Lord Almighty." No 
passage, exactly like this, can be found in any part of the 
Old Testament The one which is the nearest is found 
2 Sam. vii. 14; where God says to David respecting Sol- 
omon, " I will be his father and he shall be my son." If 
this is the passage which is meant to be cited, the third 
person is changed into the second, — " he shall be," into 
" ye shall be ;" and the singular number into the plural, 
— " my sow," into "-my sons ;" — and " daughters" is add- 
ed. Thus what was in fact said of Solomon, is now rep- 
resented as being said generally to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians. This manner of quotation must, 1 think, appear 
perfectly just, if the same paternal love and faithfulness, 
which had been exercised in the case of Solomon, was 
in fact exercised towards the Corinthian Christians; and 
if this was what the Apostle meant to declare. And 
who can have any doubt of this ? Surely God did not 
promise paternal kindness towards Solomon, exclusively 
of others, or as a singular thing in his administration. 
It is muc{i more consistent, to consider the promise as 
securing to him that same faithful affection and care, 
which God had exercised towards his obedient children . 
in every preceding age, and upon which they might al- 
ways rely, as it resulted from the immutable perfections 
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of his nature. According to this view, the animating, 
consoling truth, which the Apostle meant to declare to 
the Corinthians, was this ; — The unchangeable God, who 
promised that he would be a Father to Solomon, and would 
make him his son, will show the same favor to you; and if 
you are obedient, he, in effect, says to you, "I will be your Far 
ther, and ye shall be my sons and my daughters" 

Upon the same principle, the Apostle says to the He- 
brew Christians ;— "Be content with such things as ye 
have ; for God hath said, / will never leave thee, nor fir* 
sake thee." God said this originally to Joshua, to encour- 
age him to go forward boldly to the arduous work which 
had been assigned him. The manner in which it is 
quoted implies, that every believer may, in all his du- 
ties and trials, rely upon the same gracious presence of 
God, as was promised to Joshua. 

In the same way, we see how suitable it was for the 
Apostle to quote several passages, or parts of passages, 
from different parts of the Old Testament, as he does 
2 Cor. vi. 16, 17. " For ye are the temple of God, as 
God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them. 
Wherefore come out, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will re- 
ceive you." The first part of this quotation is from Le- 
viticus xxvi. 11, 1£, with the change of person from the 
second to the third. The rest is doubtless taken from 
Isa. Hi. 11. " Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from 
thence, touch no unclean thing ; go ye out from the 
midst of her ; be ye clean that bear the vessels of the 
Lord." Here the Apostle quotes the sense in a similar 
phraseology, but in a very abridged form, and with the 
entire omission of the clause appropriate to the Priests. 
Thus what was in different places spoken of the Israel- 
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ites, is quoted as applicable to the Christians at Corinth. 
The whole quotation is obviously just, because God re- 
quired of the Corinthians the same separation from the 
wicked world, and the same watchful purity, as he did 
of the Israelites, and even of the Priests ; and because 
he would bestow upon his people at Corinth in the 
Apostle's days the same blessings, as he had bestowed 
upon his people in former days. God's command and 
paternal goodness were unchangeable. They were 
the same in regard to the Corinthians, as in regard to 
the Israelites. And what better could the Apostle do, 
than to express them in the same manner as they had 
been expressed before, — only varying the form, as dif- 
ference of circumstances required. 

And let me say in this connexion, as I have said be- 
fore, that it is in the same manner we continually quote 
the Scriptures now. No command or promise, either of 
the Old Testament, or the New, was particularly ad- 
dressed, by the writers, to any individual now living. 
But we hesitate not to declare to saints and to sinners, 
thus saith the Lord to you, citing any Scripture com- 
mand or promise as now applicable to their case, and as 
now coming directly from God to them ; except where 
change of circumstances forbids the application of the 
same principle. And we consider no variation in the 
form of citing scripture of any consequence, provided 
the sense is faithfully given. Thus we say to sinners, 
the Lord Jesus Christ addresses to you those gracious 
words recorded in the gospel, " Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for 1 am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden light." But circum- 
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stances do not always require, nor even permit us to 
quote the passage entire. We allow ourselves to quote 
more or less completely, and in different forms, just as 
may appear most convenient and proper. — Christ says, 
"Come unto me, heavy laden sinners, and I will give 
you rest." Or he says, " Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me, and ye shall find peace." Or, * Christ in- 
vites you to come to him with all your burdens, to learn 
of him, and obey his easy commands, and encourages 
you to do this by the promise of spiritual rest." In 
these and other forms, we quote this gracious invitation 
and promise, and represent them as being addressed by 
Christ to sinners now before us. And who ever ques- 
tioned the justice or propriety of this ? 

What then is the conclusion to which we are brought, 
in regard to that whole class of quotations which have 
now been considered, and which have been supposed to 
furnish an unanswerable objection to the inspiration of 
the New Testament writers? It is this; namely ; that 
the obvious design of the writers was, to illustrate and 
enforce divine truth ; and that they did this in a manner, 
which is in itself perfectly just and proper, — which was 
very common in their day, — which prevails to a, great ex- 
tent at the present day, and which, springing as it does 
from the principles of our nature, must prevail in all 
ages. My conclusion is, that quoting from the Old Tes- 
tament for this purpose, and in this manner, can no more 
be objected to the inspiration of the Apostles, than their 
using human language, or their endeavouring to impress 
divine ttuth by metaphors, or any other figures of speech. 
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Note A. p. 7. 

The inquiry, which of the texts quoted in the Acw Testament are to 
be considered as predictions, was waved in the Lecture, because it was 
likely to carry me beyond the time which 1 had assigned to the con* 
sideration of this subject, and somewhat beyond the limits of my de- 
partment also. The inquiry is very important, and, like many oth- 
ers respecting the interpretation of the Scriptures, encompassed with 
difficulties. The remarks which I have been led to think of most 
consequence, as to the proper mode of prosecuting this inquiry, I 
shall now freely offer ; though 1 shall do it with diffidence, and chief- 
ly with a view to bring the subject distinctly before the minds of 
those, who may be qualified to pursue the investigation farther than 
I have done. 

I remark then, in general, that we must determine which of the 
texts, quoted from the Old Testament, are predictions, and which are 
not, just as we determine the meaning of the other passages of Scrip- 
ture ; that is to say, we must do it by applying the proper rules of 
interpretation ; such, generally, as are found in the writings of Ernes* 
ti, Morus, Storr, Home, and others of like character. The first step 
in the inquiry is, to examine the text as it stands in the Old Testament, 
and see whether there is any thing in the language of the text it- 
self, or in the context, which shows it to be a prediction. We must 
inquire, on what subject the inspired writer is speaking; whether it 
appears to be his object to foretell future events ; and whether, tak- 
ing the passage by itself, or in connexion with the context, we can 
reasonably think the writer intended to point out the particular event, 
to which the text is applied in the quotation. A fair and thorough 
examination of the place may give us entire satisfaction, that the 
text quoted was meant to be a prediction. When this is the case, 
we come to the quotation in the New Testament, prepared to be- 
lieve, that the writer designedly introduces it as a prediction of the 
event to which he applies it ; — not indeed because it is introduced 
by any of the formulas, ivu jtA^cotf*?, Kccdwg ytygaittta, &c. which 
are used, as we shall see, equally respecting all sorts of quotations ; 
but because we are persuaded, from an examination of the original 
writer, that he meant it as a prediction. In some cases, this becomes 
exceedingly plain. As one example of this, I might mention Isa. liii.; 
which cannot, without the utmost violence, be understood as relating 
to any but the Messiah. 

But suppose, what often happens, that after the most careful ex- 
amination which, with the best means enjoyed at the present day, 
we are capable of, we are still in suspense, whether the original 
writer of a passage, quoted in the New Testament, meant it as a 
prediction, or not ; we are then to inquire, whether any satisfaction 
can be had from the writer who makes the quotation. In this way 
4 
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we may, in some instances, become entirely satisfied respecting the 
meaning and application of texts ip the Old Testament, concerning 
which, considered merely as they stand there, we should find our- 
selves in a state of uncertainty. To show what I consider to be the 
proper mode of investigation in such a case, I would refer to Psalm 
xvi. 10. We first examine (his in its place, as written by David. In 
this Psalm we find a variety of devout sentiments, which are much 
like what David and other writers of the Psalms expressed for them- 
selves in other cases, and which might all be very properly express- 
ed by devout men, as their own sentiments, in any age, — except v. 
10. u For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption." Concerning the sense of 
this, our minds would probably be in a doubting state ; though, tak- 
ing it in connexion with the drift and current of the Psalm, we might 
be inclined to think it in some way applicable to David, and so be 
led to seek after a meaning, that would correspond with this view. 
Indeed, it is very possible we might adopt a construction as far from 
sober truth, as that of Roseumiiller,* who, applying the passage 
wholly to David, seems yet unwilling to allow, that David intended 
so much as to express a hope of happiness in another state, because 
he thinks David had no knowledge of the immortality of the soul, 
and supposes he intended merely to say, that he should not die yet, but 
that God would grant him still a long continuance of the present life. 
Now if in regard to this passage, we find ourselves in a state of un- 
certainty, let us turn to Acts ii. 25—31, where Peter entered into a 
particular consideration of the text, and showed that it could not re- 
late to David, inasmuch as he bad been long dead and buried. Pe- 
ter's conclusion was, that David, " being a prophet, foretold the resur- 
rection of Christ." In Acts xiii. 35 — 37, Paul treated the subject in 
a similar way : " David fell on sleep and saw corruption ; but he whom 
God raised again, saw no corruption." Now, as we have entire con- 
fidence in the infallible judgment of these Apostles, we dismiss our 
doubts, and rest in the conviction, that David, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, actually wrote, and meant to write, a real prediction 
of the resurrection of Christ. 

There is still another view to be taken of the subject. Suppose 
on examining carefully all the circumstances of a passage in the Old 
Testament, we think we have satisfactorily ascertained its meaning ; 
but, on examining the place where it is quoted, we perceive that an 
Evangelist or an Apostle gives it a different sense, and, what is more, 
evidently builds his reasoning upon the assumption, that the original 
passage had the sense which he gives it. When such a case occurs, if 
we would maintain the authority of the. Christian religion, we must 
feel ourselves sacredly bound, not to dismiss doubts, for, by the suppo- 
sition, we had none ; — but to give up entirely the opinion we had be- 
fore formed, and to adopt a new and very different one ; and all this, 
because it is our duty to sit at the feet of one, endued with higher 
intelligence than ours, and, with implicit confidence, to receive hh 
instructions as to the meaning of the Holy Scriptures. 
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I shall illustrate what I conceive to be the proper mode of inter* 
preting Scripture, in such a case, by one example, taken from Heb. 
i. With respect to the text quoted v. 8, we might not be able to 
determine, without some difficulty, that it was certainly intended by 
the Psalmist to respect the Messiah ; though the context would fa- 
vor such a conclusion. But when vie come to vv. 10, 1 1, 12, and turn 
to Psalm cii. 26, 26, 27, from which the quotation is made, we ask, 
what there is in this particular passage, or in what precedes or what 
follows it, which could ever lead us, with our habits of reasoning, 
and the common rules of interpretation, to think, that it was meant 
to be addressed to the Son of God. Examining this Psalm by itself, 
what could we find, more than in any other place containing an ad- 
dress to God, which could justify us in applying the quoted passage 
to the Messiah ? And yet the writer to the Hebrews not only ap- 
plies it to him, but manifestly founds his whole argument on the as* 
sumption, that this text and the others here cited, were originally tn- 
tended to be applied to him. Now, believing as we do, that the wri- 
ter to the Hebrews was divinely inspired, his decision on this point 
requires us to give up our previous opinion, however carefully form- 
ed, as to the meaning of the passage in Ps. cii. and to understand it 
as applying to Christ See Note B. — last paragraph. 

In every such case as this, it is perfectly evident, that the doc- 
trine of the divine inspiration of the New Testament writers be- 
comes a fundamental principle in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. The particular sense we give to the text referred to, will 
be one or the other, just as we admit or deny the inspiration of the 
writers by whom it is cited. Those, who deny their inspiration, will 
of course adhere to the opinion, which was formed by a regard mere- 
ly to the passage in the Old Testament, refusing to modify that opin- 
ion in the least by the manner in which the quotation is made, and 
so virtually imputing to the writer, who makes the quotation, a total 
misapprehension of the true sense of the passage quoted. 

Possibly some cases may occur, in which it will be quite beyond 
our power fully to satisfy ourselves, either from the Old Testament 
or the New, whether the passage quoted was meant to be a predic- 
tion, or not. But why should a difficulty of this kind perplex us, as 
though it were a strange thing, when it is nothing more than what 
frequently occurs in the interpretation of other parts of Scripture. 

On the general subject of predictions, I have a few more remarks 
to offer. From 1 Pet. i. 10 — 12, and from other places, it seems per- 
fectly plain that, in the judgment of the Apostles, the Prophets did 
really write predictions respecting Christ and the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. And it is plainly implied in this passage in Peter, and also in 
Daniel xii. 8, that the Prophets themselves did not always under- 
stand at once the full import of what God suggested to their own 
minds ; at least, that they were in some instances unable to compre- 
hend the time and circumstances of the events, which were, in a gen- 
eral way, revealed ; for they are represented by Peter as making 
diligent search after a farther knowledge of what "the Spirit which 
was in them did signify ;" — and what God communicated to Daniel, 
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was communicated in terms so obscure and enigmatical, that he said, 
— " I heard, but I understood not." It is moreover manifest from the 
repetition of terms equally mysterious, v. 4 1, 12, as well as from the 
answer given to Daniel, v. 9, that God did not intend he should have a 
perfect and satisfactory understanding of the divine communication, 
which had been made to him. 

These remarks lead to an important practical result. For if the 
Prophets themselves were unable to come directly to a perfect un« 
derstanding of the subject suggested to their Own minds by the Spir- 
it of prophecy, and found it necessary to make diligent search in or- 
der to understand it satisfactorily ; surely we cannot think it strange, 
if it should be so with us. And as we find, in so many instances, that 
this is actually the case ; how gladly should we avail ourselves of 
the instruction of a new race of Prophets, taught by the same spirit, 
and under a dispensation of vastly superior light. 

Finally, it is plain from Luke xxiv. 27, 1 Peter i. 10 — 12, and from 
many other places in the New Testament, that Christ, as well as his 
Apostles, considered the Old Testament as abounding with predic* 
tions concerning himself. And it is obviously a fair inference from - 
the representations they have made, that the Old Testament must con* 
tain many more predictions of Christ, than what are cited in the JVew. 
From this view of the subject, I am led to think, that those modern 
writers, who are so loth to admit any passages in the Old Testament 
to have been intended as predictions of Christ, are, to say the least, 
quite as far from the truth, as those who see types and prophecies 
in every chapter. 

Note B. p. 8. 

It may perhaps promote the object of this publication, to state 
more fully than I have done in the Lecture, the proof, that ha nXtjr 
QO}$t] r ovTO) yeyQanrai, and other similar phrases, are often used in 
citing texts which do not contain predictions. This I shall do, brief- 
ly, in the following particulars. 

First. That many passages from the Old Testament, which are in- 
troduced by these formulas, are not predictions, is perfectly evident 
from an examination of the passages themselves. There is nothing ap- 
parent in the form or design of them, or in the contexts in the Old 
Testament where they are found, which furnishes the least reason 
for regarding them as predictions. On the contrary, all the circum- 
stances, which can aid us in understanding the original writers, lead 
us to conclude, that they had no intention to write predictions. Nor 
is there any thing apparent in the object or the manner of the quota- 
tions, which shows them to be predictions. Nothing depends upon 
their being regarded in this light. Those who quote them, express 
as important a sense, and express it as forcibly, — or if their object is 
to support any truth by reasoning, they reason as clearly and con- 
clusively, on supposition the passages are not quoted as predictions, 
as on supposition they are. Now why should we adopt an explana- 
tion, which has so few, if any reasons in favor of it, and so many and 
powerful reasons against it ? 
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Second. No one of the formulas of citation, even tvcc nXtjg(o8tj, 
which is considered as the most significant, furnishes any conclusive 
reason in favor of considering the texts quoted, as predictions. As 
to the conjunction ha ; though it more commonly signifies the final 
cause of end, it is often used, as Schleusner and others have shown, 
to denote the event merely. According to this sense, iva nXrjgojdtj 
does not signify, that it might be fulfilled, as though the fulfilment was 
the end of what was done ; but, thus a saying of the Prophet wot ful- 
filled, or, so it came to pass that it was fulfilled, — agreeing with the 
other formula, tore enXr^iadt} to Qtjdw, then was fulfilled what was 
spoken. Again. The verb tnXrjQcodr) has nothing in its meaning, 
which applies exclusively to a prediction. Even when applied to a 
prediction, its meaning is nothing but this, that the prediction was 
accomplished* executed, or carried into effect. But surely other things 
written in the Old Testament, as promises, threats, and the declara- 
tion of any divine truths or principles, may be said to be accomplish" 
ed or carried into effect, as well as predictions. And it agrees per- 
fectly with the usage of the inspired writers, and with common prac- 
tice, to employ the language now under consideration, when that is 
done, whatever it is, which corresponds with what was before said. In- 
stances of the same way of speaking may be found among heathen 
writers. " Thus in JEAism ; Diogenes Sinopensis used continually to 
say of himself, that he fulfilled and underwent the curses of tragedy. 
t Ott, uvtoq tnXriQoi nut vnofitvu rag ex Tyg rgaymdiag agag." See 
Sykes's Essay on the Christian Religion, ch. 13. and Le Clerc's Sup- 
plena, to Hamm. ch. 4. Other similar examples are cited by Schleus- 
ner. 

I will just add, that any one, who will carefully examine the pas- 
sages cited in the New Testament, where the various formulas are 
used, must perceive that they are all used for the same purpose, and 
that the particular formula, with which we are most concerned in 
thid inquiry, and which has occasioned the greatest difficulty, is of 
the same import with the rest. This is put beyond all question by 
a fact, which has been too much overlooked ; namely ; that the same 
texts, quoted from the Old Testament, and quoted in the same lan- 
guage, and for the same purpose, are, by different writers, introduc- 
ed by different formulas. For example ; Matthew introduces the 
quotation from Isaiah vi. 9, 10, by, AvanXtigovrtai — y Ttgocpyrtiu 
*HoaYov ; the prophecy of Esaias was fulfilled. Matt. xiii. 14, 16. 
Mark and Luke introduce it without any formula whatever. John 
introduces it by eimv *Haaiug ; Esaias said, John xii. 40. And Paul, 
Acts xxviii. 25—27, by a different formula still ; Ilptvpu to iyiov 
(XaXrjGe dsct 'Jloctibv ; the Holy Spirit spake by Esaias. Thus in two 
instances out of five, we find no formula ; and in the other three, 
different formulas. But there is another example still more to our 
purpose. In Matthew xxi. 5, the quotation from Zach. ix. 9, — be- 
hold thy King cometh unto thee meek, &c. is introduced by tvu nXijQO)- 
6tj to prjSey ; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken. In John xii. 
1 5, the same is introduced by Kadtng iotv ytygappevov ; as it is writ- 
ten. 
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Third. No proof that any passage quoted is a real prediction, 
can be derived from its being called a prophecy, or from its being at- 
tributed to a prophet. The word prophet, as well as prophecy, is most 
evidently used with great latitude or signification. Prophet signifies* 
not only one who foretells future events, but any inspired teacher 
or interpreter of the divine will. Sometimes it signifies any writer 
of the books of the Old Testament. And prophecy denotes not only a 
prediction, but any admonition, any important instruction, delivered by 
an inspired messenger. 

Should any one ask, whether there is reason to suppose that the 
common people, for whom the New Testament was written, under- 
stood the formulas of quotation, as I have explained them ? My an- 
swer would be, that 1 have pointed out what was the most obvious 
design of the quotations, and what must have been the impression 
naturally made by them ; and this obvious design was just what 
the common people, if left to their own unperverted sense, 
must have been most likely to perceive ; and this natural impres- 
sion, what they must have been most likely to feeL They could not 
have been so destitute of discernment, as to regard the general cur- 
rent of texts cited from the Old Testament, as real predictions, any 
more than common people can regard as predictions, the abundant 
quotations made by modern writers from the christian fathers, and 
from heathen poets and philosophers. 

In relation, then, to the subject before us, we see how the ar- 
gument stands. To the inspiration of the writers of the New Tes- 
tament it is objected, that they quote, as predictions, texts which are 
mot predictions. — As to a great number or the texts cited, we say, in 
reply, there is no evidence that the writers who quoted them, re- 
garded them as predictions. On the contrary, there is the most sat- 
isfactory evidence, which the nature of the subject admits, that 
u they were wont to say, a passage of Scripture was fulfilled, as of- 
ten as any thing happened, to which they could apply it ; and that 
they intended no more, than that a certain thing happened, of which 
one might say, what a prophet said on another occasion." As there 
is the clearest evidence, that such a manner of quotation was com- 
mon among the Jews, and that a manner very similar has prevailed 
among others ; and as this manner of quotation arises from the prin- 
ciples of our common nature, being found by experience to be one 
of the best means of illustrating important doctrines and interesting 
facts ; it is as far as possible from furnishing any objection against 
the inspiration of those who wrote the New Testament 

It will be obvious, from all that has been said, that, so far as texts 
quoted are manifestly predictions, the objection, stated in the Lecture, 
ceases of course. 

To prevent any appearance of confusion in the reasoning, I ought 
also to say, that my remarks as to the manner of ascertaining the 
proper meaning of such passages as Psalm cii. 25—27, quoted in 
Hebrews, are not to be considered as making part of the general 
reasoning. The objection here, as well as in other cases, is, that the 
quotation of the passage, as relating to the Messiah, is proof sufficient, 
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that the writer was not inspired, because the passage evidently did 
not relate to the Messiah. Now if, in attempting to remove this ob- 
jection, we assume that the writer was inspired, and thence conclude,- 
whatever difficulties oppose the conclusion, — that the passage was in- 
tended by the original writer to relate to Christ ; we should reason 
in a circle. But this is not exactly the case. It will be remember- 
ed that, in previous Lectures, I have exhibited the particular proofs, 
that the Apostles were inspired. Now merely because an objection 
is started, we are not at once to cast away all those proofs, and go 
back into the region of doubt. Though we are willing to pause, for 
the purpose of meeting an objection, we still regard the proofs ofinr 
spiration, as elear and conclusive. The general objection we refute, 
by showing that a great number of the quotations are perfectly prop- 
er, and answer a highly important purpose, without being consider- 
ed as predictions. But wben we come to those places, where the 
writers, contrary to what our judgment would otherwise be, clearly 
determine particular texts to have been originally intended to re- 
spect Christ ; we must then recur to the evidence of their inspira- 
tion, before stated, and, resting on this basis, we cannot but be satis- 
fied with their decision. — Where we can, we remove the objection 
to inspiration in the manner described in the Lecture. Where we 
cannot thus remove it, we must rise above it, by the strength of the 
argument which proves the truth objected to. 

Note C. p. 13. 

It may be a question, whether this general principle, though really 
involved in the passage thus quoted, was present to the mind of the 
Evangelist, and influenced him in making the quotation. In reply, 
I suggest the following thoughts. 

First The consideration that God did in fact exercise the same 
paternal care and faithfulness respecting Jesus, as he did respecting 
the children of Israel, would naturally lead us to think, that the 
Evangelist must have viewed the subject in that light. A believing 
Jew was much accustomed to compare the particular dispensations 
of God under the former, and under the latter economy, and to notice 
the instances in which his character and administration appeared the 
same under both. And as there was such a sameness in the divine 
character and administration clearly brought to view in the case be* 
fore us ; can we suppose that Matthew did not perceive it, and that 
he did not mean to express it, when he made a quotation so well 
suited to express it Y 

But there is another consideration, which I deem of more conse- 
quence, namely ; that, except in the case of real predictions, same- 
ness of principle appears to have been the chief reason, and in many 
instances the only reason, for making quotations. Take Heb. xii. 6. 
" Whom the Lord lovetn he chasteneth ;"— quoted from Prov. iii. 
12. The propriety of the quotation depends upon this one point, — 
that the principle of the divine conduct, expressed in the text, was 
the same in the Apostle's time, as in Solomon's. Had it not been so, 
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the text could not have been thus quoted. — Vv. 12, 13. " Wherefore 
lift up the bands which hang down, and the feeble knees, &c. " Here 
the quotation was made with propriety, because those to whom the 
writer to the Hebrews referred, were, in some important respects, 
like those referred to by the Prophet ; that is, they were saints call* 
ed to bear hardships and sufferings, and therefore needing the same 
encouragement. Again, ch. xiii. 5. " Be content with such things as 
ye have ; for he hath said, / will never leave thee, nor forsake thee." 
This divine promise, as I Jiave remarked in the Lecture, was first 
made to comfort and animate Joshua, in reference to the arduous 
work -wiricli devolved on him after the death of Moses. ' But the 
kindness of God towards his people was the same, when the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was written, as in the time of Joshua ; and so it be- 
came proper to quote a promise, which expressed the ever present 
kindness of God to Joshua, and apply it for the encouragement of 
Christians under their trials. 

What 1 have termed sameness of principle, seems to be the very 
point, on which the New Testament writers uniformly fix tbeir eye, 
when they borrow passages from the Old Testament ; except where 
predictions are quoted ; and even there, it is the sameness of the 
event with what was described in tbe prediction. 

Now, if the writers of the New Testament generally cited texts 
to illustrate the same principle, aa that referred to by the writers of 
the Old ; what reason have we to doubt that Matthew did the same t 

Note D. p. 20. 

Owen, speaking of the passage in Matthew, " He shall be called 
a Nazarene? and that in Judges, xiii. 6 ; "He shall be a NazariU 
unto God," says u The texts are amazingly apposite ;" — whereas, in 
reality, what things could be more unlike t To be a Nazarite unto 
Goa\ was to have a character peculiarly sacred, and so was in fact, 
as it was understood to be by the parents of Samson, a very honorable 
distinction. But Christ being a Nazartne, was a matter of disgrace. 
Parkhurst, aware that the two things were widely different, thinks 
"that while the Jews and Romans were calling him, the Nazarene, 
in contempt ; divine providence was at the same time pointing him 
out as tbe true Nazarite." What strange opinions are men of distin- 
guished talents and the best intentions sometimes led to adopt, by 
overlooking the principles of a just interpretation. 
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